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''Bo not place our Internal affairs in such, 
ft Shape that we cannot control them,” he 
begged the Senators. Horton called the 
refusal to state plainly that water quality 
ymcnot being guaranteed an ‘‘evasion” and 
4 said lt z was “evidbhep of lack of good faith 
eyeil before the treaty ..’is ratified."’ _ 
However, there is no doubt that in 1945 
many people fii'Mexlco,'as well as tfio United 
States, 'thought the treaty was a good deal 
for everybody. About 10b miles of the riv- 
er|s 1, 450-mile length 'flows through' Mexican 
territory, but the entire' flow of the river 
is produced in the United States and all the 
natural damsites are In the United States. 
Reclamation ’ wo^'t&tWls jounjry' have 
turned, h river which' once . fluctuated bc- 
tweyh^a frl Ale' and *a flooH" into a managed 

" ,r? rr/:: : . r , 

Under the treaty Mexico was guaranteed 
about, double the amount of water 'IV pre- 
viously had been able to use beneficially. 
With % ‘ firm"' water "supply "ag'rl'cuTture ex- 
^dnded enoramusly "IlittBeTlexrc'ali'^Vaney 

until a peak of 500,000 acres were ' under 

• jgjyjstisn* . ’."T'T r*~x ~ :v " 

' shpufS 3®” ^AierrJbSr e5 that 
, t)^5prp® tsyfc-i>EPd|eff to the treaty; The 
Caliiornlft" jLe^hture appropriated ISO.OOTT 
In 1045 Ip^by against it, The Golden 
State saw eyen then, that the ^gr owtlidn the 
^uffiwesf' wuTd ^swm'drfnfe up even the 
rnighty Colorado and valid claims in the 
river cWld "someday he a" matter of survival 


Ti 


a constructivecourse of frofng aoraet mng . 
Two Presidents have been working on 
this problem for years, and the problem 
is still with us. 

Knowing that Members of Congress 
are speaking on Cuba with these lofty 
thoughts of the Nation’s welfare in mind 
I am disturbed by the amount of infor- 
mation on Cuba which certain Members 
of Congress appear to have but which 
is not available to the responsible offi- 
cials of the Cabinet — the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of Defense. We 
have congressional reports of missiles. 
We have the last congressional word on 
the attitudes of Latin American nations 
toward U-S- policies on Cuba. And all 
the while, the executive branch has dif- 
ferent information or no information on 
the same matters. 

I would be the last one to suggest that 
any Member of Congress might know 
less about these critical and delicate 
matters pertaining to Cuba than the 
President, the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Defense. After all, these 
executive branch officers have many re- 
sponsibilities, and Cuba is only one of 
them. And in these early weeks of the 
session, some Members of Congress have 
apparently had nothing else to worry 
ftbopt except Cuba. 1 , . L.T - . 

But I would suggest most respectfully, 
Mr. President, that the responsible 
course, the course which helps rather 
than hurts the Nation, would be for these 
well-informed Members to take their in- 
side unimpeachable information on 
Cuba to the appropriate departments at 
the same time that they take it to the 


: coba 

Mr. MANSFIELD. . Mr. President 
'ask unanimous consent that l may pro- 
"jfor*ah' adffltfpnanf minutes or so. 

Direction, it is so ordered . : ^ 1” 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Sir. President, we ^ — 

will undoubtedly be hearing a lot about press galleries. After all, it is the Secre- 
Ouba ibis, week^as we h|iye for_tlie past ^ary 0 f state, the Secretary of Defense, 
several weeks an d as we diap nor to flIM j th e. Direct, or of f.ho cia w h o have 
fflW,. TOe Se na te wure- to deal with these matters in the end. 
fcaBLm jroe^uer lBStapee, Jfiat campaign I am sure these officials would ap- 

oratory on ’ Cuba was in full flower at preciate any information which they can 
that time. Then, suddenly , the Nation obtain so that they, in turn, can pass it 
lodked w§V s fully in the face, and the 0 n to the President whose responsibility 
busy tongues fell still, we placed our 
trust as a nation where it belongs in an 


International crisis— In the President-- 
and he led (he Naffon through that grim 
•crisis with magnificent courage, great 
Wisdom and careful restra : int % 

Now, apparently, ’there is a margin of 
ialety again. 'There Is a little elbow 
room this side of the next gr ave crisis. ' 

And th orp nrp once agafn' a lot of elbows 
elbowing for space In it to play £IA. 

Chief, Defense' Department Chief, and 
Secretary of State, if not President of 
tlie United Stales,; ~ ^ ^ 

ilfifsClW naake President, that 

% ;|Ih Jiotr§5finslfor an mil to discussion 
dfC ima or o fany" HEeFIisue which edri- 
f l'o nts the pe6ple"^ ^ fe~Rat ion Sen- 
atoi^.not infrequently have Information 

'Sr^Kctiye Rsights in tKese mat- „ 

ters which can be of value to the Nation, j In this connection, I should note that 
They should not be constrained 16 silence | it is my understanding, according to the 


ithe conduct of foreign policy is. Or if 
the Members need to protect their 
sources, as newsmen do, and do not trust 
;the Secretaries of State or Defense .or 
the C I A Director, then perhaps they 
[mignt wish to give their information to 
the President. I want to offer now my 
services as confidential messenger to any 
Member of this body to carry to the 
President information or suggestions 
’which he or she feels the President does 
not have and must have if he Is to con- 
duct our policies with regard to Cuba ef- 
fectively. I would, In this connection," 
note that the President reads many 
newspapers carefully, and If the Mem- 
ber’s information or ideas have already 
appeared In the press there would be 
little point in repeating them in private 
to him. 


but should he urged to communicate in 
these matters. In matters of informa 
tion, of course, fTKavejn^dquBf T1 
"Epffi'*paftoes”Eid% the' < 
ferenee between a conjecture and a fi 
They know well that in delicate matters 
hjpBf Sggnj?' ejations, there Ts a *vas t/dif ■ - 
feyence between heat and light. /r hc y 
know very well that beyond the urge of 
to' do something abou t Cuba 
; there is the difficult problem ofAeflning 


radio, that a Senator has said, in effect, 
that if the administration does not put 
into operation the recommendations and 
suggestions which he made to Mr. John 
McCone, Director of the CIA, last week, 
"he will publicize them. I also under- 
stand that another distinguished Sena- 
tor has said that some kind of an under- 
standing was made by the President with 
Chairman Khrushchev at the time of the 
October crisis and that our part of the 


deal, the removal of Jupiter bases from 
Italy and Turkey and Thor bases from 
England, is now being consummated. 

May I say to these two Senators that 
if the one wants to publicize his recom- 
mendations, he should take the responsi- 
bility of doing so if he thinks it is in the 
national interest. To the other I would 
suggest that he establish contact with 
the Defense Department to find out just 
how long before Cuba the removal of 
these bases from Europe was being con- 
sidered and to find out why this was 
done. May I assure him there is abso- 
lutely no foundation to his charge of an 
understanding which implies a secret 
deal, and may I say to him further that 
his Republican colleagues in the lead- 
ership in both Houses have been called 
to the White House on many occasions 
and have been kept fully informed of all 
developments in the Cuban situation. 

I note, too, Mr. President, that over 
the weekend, the distinguished Governor 
of New York also felt impelled to enter 
the public discussion of Cuba. I wel- 
comed his participation, Mr. President, 
but I must confess that I looked in vain 
for a contribution worthy of him. After 
all, the Governor of New York is one of 
the most qualified men in the Nation on 
Latin American affairs. Over the years, 
lie has worked on the problems of that 
region, as a private citizen and as an of- 
ficial of the U.S. Government, with vast 
powers to do something about them. 
And even now, the Governor has in his 
own backyard, so to speak, in New York 
City, a microcasm of the immense prob- 
lems of poverty, human neglect, and in- 
equity which are at the root of the ills 
of Latin America. 

One would expect from an authority 
of his stature a deep insight into what 
ought to be done; some possible answers 
on the Cuban situation. But the Gov- 
ernor found only that Cuba was a cause 
of difficulty in Latin America; and, ac- 
cording to the press, Mr. President, the 
Governor said that what we need is 
more Information. 

It is not so much more, information 
that we need on this subject. We have 
the facts supplied by President Kennedy 
and Cabinet' officials, and we have every 
conjecture on Cuba that political fantasy 
can devise. We have a surfeit of in- 
formation, Mr. Kennedy. What we real- 
ly heed is more restraint on irresponsible 
public utterances which are playfng dan- 
gerously wlth the 'fires of public emo- 
tion. What, we really need from the 
Governor andfrom the Senate are con- 
structive suggestions that will help ease 
the Cuban situation. 

The presentation of the Cuban situa- 
tion by the Defense Department last 
week, followed by the President’s press 
conference, was a combined statement 
of intelligence and broad policy and a 
Ann and unequivocal presentation of 
the administration's stand in Cuba. The 
President of the United States — any 
President — can act in a situation involv- 
ing war or peace only on Intelligence of 
which he Is sure. To act otherwise 
would be irresponsible and would not be 
in the best interests of our country. 

On last October the President received 
intelligence several days before he called 
a meeting of the leadership on October 
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ing them. Facilitating this step has been 
one of the primary objectives of the Select 
Committee on National Water Resources." 

In the 44 years the Mississippi Valley 
Association has been meeting to assess the 
growth and needs of our rivers, much has 
been recorded along the road of progress. 
But we are Just getting started on the road 
to full and complete control of our water 
supply. Much remains to be done— but 
with the Mississippi Valley Association on 
the sidelines — I am confident the future of 
our Inland waterways Is In capable hands. 

This" has been said many times, but la 
worth repeating. The history of every civ- 
ilization that the world has ever known 
has been tied to the care and proper use of 
the nation’s water resources. 

Babylon, China, the Holy Lands, Meso- 
potamia, Egypt, and others attained a high 
degree of prosperity so long as they hus- 
banded their water resources. They all 
deteriorated when there was not enough 
water. 

The pattern of man's development and the 
periods of growth and deterioration all fol- 
lowed the same pattern: 

Bondage to spiritual faith. 

Spiritual faith to great courage. 

Courage to liberty. 

Liberty to abundance. 

Abundance to selfishness. 

Selfishness to complacency. 

Complacency to apathy. 

, Apathy to dependency. 

Dependency to bondage. 

We in America are n<}w In the period of 
abundance — where we go from here depends 
on you and me. 


NATIONAL ACTORS’ EQUITY WEEK 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was honored to join the distinguished 
Senators from New York [Mr. Keating 
and Mr. Javits] , and the Senators from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Clark and Mr. 
Scott] In introducing a joint resolution 
designating the week of May 20-26, 1963, 
as National Actors’ Equity Week. 

This will commemorate the 50th 
anniversary of Actors’ Equity. Founded 
on May 26, 1913, Equity now boasts a 
membership of some 13,000 professional 
actors and performers, ranging from the 
unknowns in the chorus to the greatest 
stars of the legitimate stage. , Through 
the years Equity has been the decisive 
factor in guaranteeing adequate wages 
and working conditions and has also been 
a prime source of strength in the enrich- 
ment of the cultural life of the entire 
Nation. 

While the legitimate stage is cur- 
rently faced with many difficult prob- 
lems, It is also simultaneously entering 
its most creative and hopeful era. The 
rising costs associated with major Broad- 
way productions have forced the price of 
admissions steadily upward, making it 
difficult for persons of average Income 
to attend the theater with any regularity. 
Similarly, the high costs of Broadway 
shows have kept producers from gam- 
bling with unknown talent or highly 
creative and original productions. 

But this is also the era of off -Broadway 
theater groups presenting highly stimu- 
lating, creative, and successful theater 
at prices within the range of the average 
theater goer. Moreover, throughout the 
United,States loeal acting companies are 
bringing first-class theater to communi- 
ties where legitimate theater had never 
existed. The new Tyrone Guthrie 


Theater in the Twin Cities and the Arena 
Stage in Washington are two outstand- 
ing examples of these new endeavors. 
The Fore Foundation has recently pro- 
vided badly needed financial support to 
a number of such resident groups. 

In short, as Actors’ Equity begins its 
second half century it faces both prob- 
lems and opportunities. I am confident 
that Equity will continue to be a major 
factor in guaranteeing a flourishing 
American theater in the decades ahead. 

'Representative John Lindsay, who 
represents the New York theater district, 
has introduced a similar joint resolution 
in the House of Representatives. I hope 
prompt action Is possible In both Houses 
so that National Acton’ Equity Week can 
be designated by an act of Congress. It 
would be a fitting and highly appro- 
priate tribute to this fine organization. 


COLORADO RIVER DISPUTE 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President. I have 
inserted in the Record parts 1 and 2 of 
a four-part series of articles from the 
San Diego (Calif.) Union. Today, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record part 3. The series of arti- 
cles reports on the dispute between the 
United States and Mexico over salt In 
the Colorado River. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Washington. — Negotiating a treaty seema 
to be something like buying a used car. It 
doesn’t matter what you think he said: or 
what he thinks you said. All that matters 
Is what's In the fine print — or what a judge 
says la In the fine print. 

Mexico and the United States are qnding 
this out about a treaty which they signed 
In 1944 wit h the hope that It would settle for 
all time the rights of the two countries to 
water to the mighty Colorado River, 

The river Is the most valuable resource 
shared by the two countries and. to fact. Is 
the larges*, single source of water for the 
entire Southwest. 

The treaty worked pretty well until last 
year. Then the Mexican Government com- 
plained that the water It was getting had 
become too salty to be used for Irrigating. 

That was the point when the two countries 
parted company on the meaning of the 1944 
treaty. And as both sides began digging 
back Into history to support their conten- 
tions it seme times seemed as though each 
side must have operated in a vacuum. 

The US State Department set the tone 
for this country's official stand on December 
21 with the following communique: 

"The United States considers that It Is 
fully complying with lta obligations under 
the treaty, which placed no obligation on 
the United States to deliver any specified 
quantity of water." Then follows an Impor- 
tant sentence: 

"It was widely understood at the time that 
the treaty was concluded that the saline 
condition of the water might Increase as a 
result of the development of the Colorado 
River Basin • • 

The State Department went on to aay that 
the United States would do all It oould to 
help the Mexican farmers without compro- 
mising UB. legal rights under the treaty. 

Mexico fatly rejected the UB. interpreta- 
tion of the treaty and. based on Its own read- 
ing of the document, argued that the water 
supplied to It must be "usable" to fulfill 
UB. obligations. Later the Mexican posi- 
tion was expanded to Include a charge that 
the very salty water being discharged Into 


the river by Arizona’s Wellton Mohawk Irri- 
gation District was not “return flow" as 
understood by the treaty but “contamina- 
tion.” 

But although Mexico would like to por- 
tray Wellton Mohawk as the villain, its basic 
contention 1 b that the 1944 treaty contains 
some assurance that the water It gets will be 
of acceptable quality. 

The official UB. position la that there Is 
no such guarantee In the treaty and further 
that any guarantee was specifically exempted 
by the men who wrote the treaty and the 
men who ratified It. 

With the benefit of hindsight, the tran- 
scripts of the treaty ratifications hearings 
by both countries make fascinating reading. 
Take the testimony of Engineer Aldolfo Orive 
Alba, head of the Mexican National Irriga- 
tion Commission, before Mexican senators 
on July 31, 1945. Senor Orive must have set 
a record for poor forecasting that day. 

"With respect to the possibility that water 
delivered to ua from the Colorado River may 
be of poor quality because It contains dis- 
solved salts, we can state on the basis of 
reasons of both a technical and a legal na- 
ture that fortunately such a danger does not 
exist," he said. 

"The water la Intended for irrigation • • • 
therefore in thla treaty, as In any other of 
this nature, It la fully understood that the 
water muat be of good quality.” 

Orive said Mexico had the right to demand 
virgin flow from the river but would be will- 
ing to accept return flow (water which 
had been used by upstream Irrigators and 
allowed to go back Into the river). Orive 
didn't stop there. He assured the Mexican 
Senate: 

"The most pessimistic technical calcula- 
tions show that even If return-flow water of 
high salinity reaches the Colorado River this 
return flow mixed with the rest of the allot- 
ment to our country would make a mixture 
which our country probably would accept In 
accordance with lta undeniable right to wa- 
ter of good quality.” 

It Is worth noting that Orive was testify- 
ing after the UB. Senate, In its own hear- 
ings, had heard our State Department spokes- 
men take Just the opposite stand. 

Assistant Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
was asked if It was his Department's conten- 
tion that Mexico • * • must take water re- 
gardless of quality?" Acheson said, "Yes". 
Senator Sheridan Downey, of California, 
asked Acheson why the words "regardless of 
quality” could not be Inserted to the treaty. 

The Assistant Secretary, who was later to 
be Secretary, cautioned against suggesting 
doubts where there are no doubts. He ex- 
plained the interpretation still held by the 
United States that the treaty limited Mex- 
ico to water from any and all sources and 
whatever their origin. 

"Even though It becomes so saline that it 
Is not usable by Mexico?" Downey asked him. 
'Those are the plain words of the treaty, 
Senator." Acheson replied. 

Earlier, R. J. Tipton, a consulting engineer 
for a protreaty six States committee, was 
even more positive. It was Tipton’s un- 
qualified opinion that from the language 
of the treaty s court or an International 
arbitration tribunal would not hold that 
Mexico was entitled to water fit for Irriga- 
tion." Tipton added the Interesting com- 
ment that If the words "regardless of qual- 
ity” were used In the treaty the Mexican 
Senate might not ratify It. 

But the Tipton opinion on water quality 
was not unanimously accepted even on the 
American side. Clay C. Elder, a Los Angeles 
water expert, testified that if return flow 
water became too Baity It could be described 
as salty brine and not as water at all. 

Harry W. Horton, chief counsel for the 
Imperial Irrigation District, seemed to 
foresee the present problem. 
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22, To be absolutely sure he had that 
initial iijteUi gerxe confirmed .again and 
Main. b ut m ilie*mMmH^ d'fr e '.'.9 id t srgd 

creased the Armed Forces in Gua.nt ^n- 
amo. add ordered Marines and other 
combat elements into th e Ca ribbean area 
from as fur away as the West Coast. 
The policy he pursued then was one 
which took the unavoidable risk gf jn- , 
VOlving this country in nuclear war. 
Hie Republican leadership kn ew it • the 
American peqple™Enew IJf and Mr. 
Khrushchev knew it. ~ ~ 

X believe that the intelli gence furnished 
t he i’rcsiuc.nt uncter the directidn of Mr. 

. John McCone is excellent. I believe that 
the combined judgment of the Joint 


i 


1 ~.ii uivivai m y uwu MIU 

/ Tglild not go undetected is accurate. 

' May T remind my Republican 


.... , ilican col- 
leagues that pibaij^ gnly one of a num- 
ber of difficulties., which confront the 

■ President of the United States apd, 
thereby, all of us, regardless of party, 
at tihi tinae. X waifiA„oaM 'ie, their at- 

■ tentign the repent eygiits in, Iraq, the 
ever-pres ent d a nger at West Berlin, the 
critical situation in Sou h Vietnam, the 
difficulties in v arious parts of Latin 

' America, and The ever present dangers at 
Taiwan o.nd Korea, 

; I' would call on all t-o be. less interested 
" W the partisan politics of attacking the 
_ President and his policy and to be more 

' interested in the national need to . be 

constructive and to , conic forward with 
the kind of assistance which any Presi- 
dent needs at any crucial period in our 
history. 


tnis estimate should have to be drastically 
altered a week or a month from now— 
without a single Soviet soldier actually mov- 
ing In or out of Cuba In the Interval. 

Congressional critics of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s Cuban policies doubtless 
would be up In arms. Uneasy citizens prob- 
ably would be shocked. But the unhappy 
fact Is that apart from one downward ad- 
justment in troop estimates based on the 
actual departure of 4,000 Russian troops,'the 
United States has been hastily revising up- 
ward Its estimate of Soviet troop strength 
In Cuba In past months, not on account of 
new arrivals but simply because fresh evi- 
dence revealed that original calculations were 
far too low. 

All this points up a problem that prom- 
ises to bedevlljthe Kennedy administration's 
conduct of Cuban policy for just as long as 
the Cuban crisis lasts. The root of the prob- 
lem is simply that Imprecision, revision and 
Indecision are facts of life in the complex, 
clandestine world of intelligence. 

And Cuba’s tightly closed police state Is 
a classic case in point. For ‘‘absolute as- 
surance” on Cuban. 'doings, as Central Intel- 
ligence Agency' Chief John McCone said the 
other day, the United States would require 
“continuing penetrating on-slte Inspection,” 
but since the shutdown of the U.S. Em- 
bassy In Havana 3 years ago, the U.S. Govern- 
ment officially hasn’t a single representative 
on .the spot. Instead, It must roly entirely 
on aerial photography, spy networks on the 
ground, the Havana embassies/# friendly na- 
tions, and refugee reports.' These 'sources 


been favored with a batch of Soviet SA-2 
high-altltude, antiaircraft missiles, which 
were subsequently credited with knocking 
down an American U— 2 plane over Cuba. — 
But only the CIA’s Mr. McCone, Insiders say, 
rightly read this Intelligence lead as a highly 
suspicious sign that the Russians might have 
some very special reason for wanting to keep 
American aerial photography planes away 
from Cuba. Largely on this evidence, he In- 
terrupted a European honeymoon to write a 
memorandum to his CIA aides predicting 
that the Russians might be preparing to in- 
troduce offensive missiles in Cuba. 

Other experts, already convinced that Mr. 
Khrushchev had no such intentions, dis- 
missed the SA-2 evidence on the ground that 
similar weapons had been given by Russia 
to Indonesia and to the United Arab Repub- 
lic; in neither case had the move foreshad- 
owed shipments of big, strategic missiles. 

HAZARDOUS GUESSWORK 

Original estimates of Soviet troop strength 
In Cuba went awry In somewhat the same 
way. Actually, counting the Incoming Rus- 
sian soldiers Is Impossible. Even envoys of 
Allied countries in Havana profess inability 
to estimate with much precision on the basis 
of what they can observe; “How can you be 
sure you aren’t counting the same troops 
twice?” says one. What the United States 
usually can do Is detect when troop trans- 
ports arrive and estimate how many men 
probably were aboard. Also, it’s possible to 
Identify personnel carriers, tanks, and other 
specific pieces of military equipment by 


Siippled the bill and pieces of Information or word-of-mouth reports and, by 


Which, when welded together, convinced 
President Kennedy to take the world to the 
brink of war last October, and now convince 
him Cuba poses no offensive military threat. 

- - VARIETY OF TECHNIQUES 

Some of the Ingredients are Incredibly 
precise. A U-2 aircraft, soaring at 80,000 
feet, over Cuba, can peer into the open holds 


Insofar as the Senator from Montana of a ship and provide the dimensions of a 
Is concerned, lie believes that the Cuban crate. It can furnish the height of a Soviet 
difficulty is being handled in a mOjSt J'e- soldier and probably tell if he needed a hair-. 


sponsible fashion by the President of the 
United States. I trust him to continue 
to handle it.ir. that fashion. What .the 
rest of us need most qf all to do is to get 
down to the business of legislating on the 
toner Ills of this Nation. We are not 


comer to gil d this Nation for the tests open on parade. 


cut; It can pick up the tracks' of a truck in 
rough terrain. It can provide a welter of 
detail about goods In the process of being 
loaded or unloaded from ships and could 
produce a highly accurate troop nose-count — 
If the Russians would be amiable enough to 
mass their, total C.uban strength out In the 


Of our times by playing guessing games 
on the facts in the Cuban situation. 
There is the fiardbustoess Qf dealing 
With the facts at hftrite which .the.Prgsi- 
dent set forth in Unfon 

message. Let us get on with our work 
let ., us dq so .responsibly .. and 

ooniffijc: ‘ 



Mr. 

it 

pftrt o: 

Cuba, a commenta: 
genco Gathei 
Imprecision Is Har. 


I have made .on 
entitled ‘‘InteUi- 

JHPajl£SIfiWh,fire, 

To, Ami” written 


INTEIIIGENCE 
, 1m: 


But the Russians have not been so ami- 
able. Havana harbor, moreover, boasts one 
set of covered docks, where unloading Is 
quite impossible to photograph. Nor can 
aerial cameras pierce closed hatch covers, 
warehouses — or caves. 

—So the highly technical process of reading 
photo negatives Is only the beginning of 

... .... ... aerial Intelligence, a process, which In the 

unanimous con- case of Cuba, required an astounding variety 
in the Record” as a of supplementary fact-finding. For in- 
- stance, the business of Identifying those 42 

Soviet offensive missiles In Cuba can be said 
to have begun with sober study of the length 
of a brick in Moscow’s Red Square. By using 
the bricks as a measuring rod, photos of 
Russian rocketry In the annual May Day 
Red Square parade yielded rather precise 
dimensions of the weaponry. 

With these dimensions and by working on 
the assumption that Russian and U.S. mis- 
sile designers are subject to the same laws 
'Of physics and aerodynamics, U.S. specialists 
-sPWBffib In L’uva or W*e- can deduce a rocket’s probable thrust and 
mprecision fs Hard To Avoid mnge . with this data, they could then draw 

conclusions about Jjhg ngturig of j®lsslles,pho- 
tographed In Cuba, dimensions of these mis- 
siles could be calculated In relation to some 
item in the photos whose size Is known — say 
the gage of a railway track. 

The United States knew well before last 
October’s missile crisis that Mr. Castrq had 


by Philip Geyclin, and published in the 
Wall Street Journ al of today, February 
11.1963. 

There beirig no objection, the article 
was ofdcred tojie pri nted to the Rkcopo, 

■ w. 



, (ByTplxiH| Geyelln) ” 
.Washington. — S ome 17,000 Soviet troops 
are now In Cuba, President Kennedy and his 
top associates now estimate, with a public air 
of certainty. Yet they would be less than 
Stunned, and the Government’s intelligence 
gatherers would not be greatly abashed, if 


applying these figures to known tables of 
organization for Russian units, estimate 
how much manpower Is likely to be Involved. 

But this Is hazardous guesswork at best, 
at least In the beginning, and In Cuba It 
led the United States seriously astray. 
Now, experts say, more of the Soviet forces 
are organized Into formal, units In perma- 
nent encampments and their numbers can 
therefore be more accurately estimated. 

Even so. the United States can’t be certain 
about this, or about much else. There is, 
as President Kennedy observed last week, 
“no finite proof” that offensive weapons 
aren’t stashed away In caves — but only U.S. 
confidence that any concealed missiles 
couldn't be made operational without detec- 
tion. And If deductions from the relatively 
hard evidence of aerial photos are dangerous, 
intelligence analysts must also deal with a 
torrent of Information of other sorts whose 
reliability is "even more uncertain. 

Even the reports of trained agents run a 
wide gamut of reliability, and must be 
graded accordingly. Untrained observers 
flood the Government with rumors and re- 
ports that are far harder to weigh. 

Finally, no computer can sift the Govern- 
ment’s massive intelligence yield. It must 
be evaluated by mere men, with preconclved 
notions, bested interests, conscious or un- 
conscious prejudices. Military Intelligence 
authorities, for example, generally take the 
darkest view. With responsibility for pos- 
sible action If Cuba should turn Into an 
active military threat, they don’t usually err 
on the conservative side. If the United 
States was somewhat slow In accepting as 
“hard” the evidence of the Cuban missile 
buildup, the explanation for that they may 
well trace to the overwhelming view of Soviet 
experts here that Mr. Khrushchev wouldn’t 
ship missiles out of Russia because he never 
had before. 


DANGER OF DISTRACTION 

Small wonder, then, that policy-makers 
move cautiously toward hard judgments on 
Intelligence. Yet politicians as well as the 
publlo prefer to deal In neat, hard “facts,” 
The result Is a partisan debate, not over 
what the U.S. Government ought to do about 


the Co mmun i s t, military penetration of Cuba 
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it adapts to knowing about, but over the 
question of whether the penetration isn’t a 
good deal deeper than the TT.S. Government 
admits. Maybe It is; perhaps, also, T7.S. 
intelligence gathering needs Jacking up. 
But the public controversy over the accuracy 
of specific intelligence data also risks dis- 
traction from the bigger Cuban problem. 

And already it has provoked the adminis- 
tration, the experts fear, into dangerously 
detailed rebuttal, imperiling intelligence 
sources and resting the Government's pres- 
tige and credibility far too heavily on Intel- 
ligence data which by its nature is seldom 
conclusive, sometimes erroneous, almost 
always imperfect — as well as astonishingly 
accurate, detailed, and prescient at times. 

Mr, GRUENINO. Mr. President, be- 
fore the morning hour is concluded, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the Senate for 15 minutes on three sub- 
jects. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would like to exercise my right under 
the morning hour. 

M. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment so that I may 
make a comment on the speech which 
the Senator from Montana has made? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I would 
first like to say I am glad to have heard 
the statement made by the distinguished 
majority leader. He is not only a great 
Senator, but I can say in the finest sense, 
a great American. All of us, of both 
parties, respect him. We have confidence 
in what he says and does. 

During the debate about Cuba, which 
has been going on for a long time, I have 
not spoken often. I have had no special 
sources of information. But chiefly, I 
have recognized, as have all of us, that 
the Cuban issue is a dangerous and deli- 
cate situation — one which I have never 
believed should become a partisan issue, 
because It affects the security of our 
country. 

•Diere has never been any question in 
my mind but that the President of the 
United States, in dealing with this dif- 
ficult problem, has addressed himself to 
it with the greatest .diligence and with 
the greatest concern for the security and 
best interests of our country. 

Nevertheless, i speak today on the 
basis of my own study, because of my 
continued concern about the Soviet base 
In Cuba. It is the second statement I 
have made on this subject, and I want to 
speak with restraint. 

Last year, when there were many calls 
for invasion and blockade before the dis- 
covery of the Soviet long-range missiles, 
I pointed out in a speech in the Senate 
that the imposition of a blockade could 
lead to a confrontation with Soviet Rus- 
sia, which could lead to war; that It 
could lead to nuclear war; and that those 
who urged invasion, or a blockade, and 
aU of us, must be prepared to the fullest 
extent to carry out all the implications of 
such a choice. 

We are thankful that last year when 
the President made his decision — and it 
was the correct decision — that it did not 
result in wgr, but brought about the 
withdrawal, as I believe, of the Soviet 
long-range missiles. I salue him for his 
courageous' and "correct decision. 

Nevertheless, I think we must now take 
Into- account the factthat the continuing 


presence of Soviet forces and arms in 
Cuba is a matter of concern to this coun- 
try. a concern which cannot be easily 
allayed, and their presence could well 
lead to a new crisis. 

I think it correct — as the President and 
Secretary McNamara have said publicly, 
and as I understand Mr. McCone said In 
committee— that the administration, be- 
cause of its various and many sources 
of intelligence, has the greatest capabil- 
ity to secure and evaluate Information 
concerning Soviet military forces and 
weapons. Nevertheless, because it has 
been demonstrated that these appraisals 
have not always been accurate In the 
past, and because onsite Inspection has 
been refused by Cuba, it is not possible to 
verify fully the judgment that additional 
weapons, and even weapons of offensive 
capacity, are not lodged in Cuba. 

For myself, I wish to say that I ac- 
cept the judgment of the administration 
at this time, because of Its capacity to 
secure and evaluate the many sources 
of Intelligence regarding Soviet strength 
and weapons. Nevertheless, if future 
developments should indicate a contin- 
ued increase in 8oviet forces or weapons 
of any character. It is inevitable that 
concern in this country will continue 
to mount. 

If this occurs. I doubt very much that 
the administration could allay this con- 
cern by repetitions of the briefings by 
Secretary McNamara and other adminis- 
trative officials, valuable as they were. 
In this respect I might say that I have 
had access to the briefing given the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, and it 
gave me the Impression that Soviet 
strength in Cuba bad Increased since last 
fall — though not in long-range capabil- 
ities. 

1 I agree that this is a dangerous and 
delicate situation which demands that 
the greatest responsibility be exercised 
by the Members of Congress of both par- 
ties — for the President has the ultimate 
responsibility. In whatever course he 
takes, he must have the support of Con- 
gress and the people. 

However, I point out that as a human 
factor, If developments should indicate 
that Soviet forces or weapons of any 
kind continue to be introduced into 
Cuba, it will be very difficult to expect 
Members of Congress to refrain from 
making such information available to 
the public. It might be better if they 
would make their information known to 
Hie administration, and to the intelli- 
gence agencies concerned. However, I 
repeat that If Members of Congress be- 
lieve their sources are valid, it will be 
difficult for them not to make such In- 
formation available to the public or to 
expect that they will not make it 
available. 1 

I win not comment on the statements 
of every Member who has talked on this 
subject. However. I must say that I 
have listened to what the senior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Keating] has 
said. I have never heard him, since he 
began this debate last fall, say anything 
other than with a constructive purpose. 
I have never heard him urge upon the 
administration any rash action. 

I am glad that the President is now 


urging Mr. Khrushchev to fulfill his 
promise to remove Russian troops from 
Cuba. Removal of the Soviet troops, in 
my view, is the crucial issue to which 
our policies should be directed. It is 
hard to believe that if Soviet troops are 
withdrawn, they would leave in the 
hands of Castro weapons and missiles 
capable of attacking the United States, 
or any other country In this hemisphere. 
Withdrawal of Soviet troops would be 
the best evidence, the best proof, that 
there are no missiles in Cuba capable of 
seriously threatening our country, or 
any other country in this hemisphere. 

Conversely, if Soviet troops remain — 
remembering the false assurances of Mr. 
Khrushchev and Mr. Gromyko last 
fall — the haunting uncertainty about 
the presence of missiles at this time, or 
their future introduction, will persist. 

We support the President’s policy of ob- 
taining removal of the Soviet troops. I 
believe it to be the crucial issue. 

There has been much talk about the 
Monroe Doctrine. In my judgment it 
has already, been compromised. How- 
ever, I think the United States has the 
opportunity at this time to adopt a pol- 
icy which will be effective— that, is, the 
firm policy that it will not accept or tol- 
erate a Russian base in Cuba or any- 
where else in this hemisphere. 

The President has valid grounds to 
insist upon the withdrawal of the Rus- 
sian troops from Cuba, as well as mis- 
siles, on the basis of Russian promises 
made at the time of the crisis last year. 

I have no doubt that the President will 
pursue this policy by every diplomatic 
means. We hope he will be successful. 

I believe it is possible that he will be 
successful. 

But, in the event that diplomatic 
measures do not suffice, the questioif will 
still be before us, with all Its uncertain- 
ties. 

If Russia does not accede to the Pres- 
ident’s reasonable and proper request 
for the withdrawal of troops, after such- 
time as he believes reasonable, the Pres- 
ident. supported by the Congress, should 
take the same firm measures that he 
took last fall, and impose a blockade. 

Of course, the imposition of a block- 
ade would bring again the risk of war. 

I do not believe the Soviet Union would 
risk a confrontation and nuclear war 
on this issue. Rather, I believe such ac- 
tion would establish the proposition that 
we will not accept or tolerate a Rus- 
sian base In Cuba. If successful, it would 
be a policy which we can maintain for 
the entire hemisphere. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield ? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator for 
yielding to me. I should like to say to 
him that I believe he is doing two things, 
and I should like to associate myself, if 
he will permit me to do so. with his 
statement. 

First, he is putting into perspective 
these debates and discussions about the 
adequacy of the Information, and the * 
extent to which the American people 
were taken into confidence by the ad- 
ministration on what information the 
administration has or should have, and 
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'tfij ffie rflralfEto the issue: WHat ought 
vre todo about' flA ~*~ ** " ' * 

Everyone agrees f iTis a serious matter, 

wEemef‘ ^'g J on T1^ 3HOf JSI3^ e ~ 

or jyh ether IFis P re mden t arigT his 
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Secondly, the Senator f rom Kentucky 
is making clear to the President that 
he feels the country would back him 

even on the reintroiduction of a quaf- sponsiouity. jvay mina goes duck to iasp 
antine— I believe that is the word tljc October 22, when the minority leader and 
President usco— <an«i ®at the Senator I were in the White House, and when 
is now equating the presence of Soviet what - the President proposed to do at 
organized un its — arid I us e tha t w ord that time was laid before us. . 
“organized” advisedly, because i have It was a grim moment in the history 
had some exper ience with the. Arpied of this country. We could have been 
Forces, because it is one thins to speak engaged in a nuclear war. I daresay 
Ofis’oSb persdhhel,‘RTl^^ffie'num-™ that every "member of the leadership who 


2009 


not call for a moratorium or a period of 
silence on Cuba. Alithat I was, in effect, 
asking for was constructive criticism, arid 
that any information which was avail- 
able would get to the sources in our Gov- 
ernment which are charged with the task 

of evaluating that information. 

As the Senator lias pointed out, I too 
feel that the President has a grave re- 
sponsibility. My mind goes back toTast 


clarify the situation relating to our policy 
on Cuba. It_ is regrettable that follow- 
ing his full and complete statement, with 
extensive docu mentati on, there is still 
dispute and argument over the so-called 


facts of Russian troops and Soviet arms 
in Cuba. 

[Mr. President, it is the duty of the 
President of the United States and' Mem- 
bers of Congress to give direct, frank, 
and candid answers to the American 
people. I, for orfe, believe that the Presi- 
dent is doing just that. I believe that 
the Secretary of Defense has done so 
and will continue to do so. I believe 
that both the Secretary of State and the 


Director of Central Intelligence are being 

,,, , V,U U U l^iuutuil. 1 , U Lilli , 1 U Lull lllllii — V . — *rf v, „ “ ' w — .. — , ^ - 

ber, who are specialists ' orTecl micra ns."" was 'there at that time, both Republic- _as the majority leader has said to the 
dispersed in many places, arnfaSTehlire- ans and Democrats, felt that that was senate today, we can help in the system 
ly different thing to speak" of Tfghifo far more than a bare possibility. When 

«wr- - ■ -.v— j hofne, the people knew it. 

Most important of all, Mr. Khrushchev 
knew it. At that critical moment, the 
President made a decision on the basis 
of facts which had been evaluat ed, over 
and over aga in, by his intelligence ad- 
visers. That is the President's respon- 


©yfahized military units, which, * the 
Senator has pointed out, in the eyes of 
the American people, would possess the 
(^fbffiiy of some offensive military 

a ction , “ " , -*y ." 7 - 

Therefore the Senator feels thjit too 
procedure which the_Pres}dent used be- 
fore is susceptible, within the compass sibility always. 
Of what the American people wouid ex- incidentally, 
pect, as the measure fitting the cause 
of r^pgllcation of the proposal^ ” 

Senfi far fl f C Wd, 1 would like to asso- 
fflte~jnySaf wfm the Senator. hec auae 
tjpsj same way. [That is 

what I said pvqr TV, but I am sure. I 
did not say it as well, " ’ 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I thank 
Congress in its reso- 


not 


ours, except A c ] ear statement of our purpose and 


of information and intelligence by 
making available to the executive officers 
of the Government whatever information 
we as Senators or Representatives may 
have. Then, if these officials fail to 
follow up on such alleged facts, they 
should be taken to the public in a re- 
sponsible fashion. 


. The VICE .PRESIDENT,, The time pf 

the Senator has expired. ,, 

Mr. COOPER, I ask that I may be 
permitted to proceed for an additional 2 
minutes. * ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT Without ob- 
jection, the Senatpr is jecognizeej for an 


I hope that if Members of Congress 
get any information from any source, 
they will see to it that it is brought to 
the attention of the proper authorities, 
because Mr. McCone t old the Committee 
on Foreign Relations that every rumor, 
every bit of evidence, which is brought to 
the attention of his Agency is sifted 
through thoroughly. 

T ___ ___ SoJI ask for constructive^ criticism, not 
[ support to' the silence. I am 'asking for responsibility, 

shouting merely for the purpose 


of makuig^a noise or for the. purpose of 
achieving a little publicity. The country 
comes first — always. So far as we are 
concerned — Republicans and Demo- 
crats — we come second — always. " 

Mr. HUMPHR EY. Mr. Presidehtrflrst. 
I wish to compliment the. distinguished 


Congress supported tt 


policy toward Cuba is needed, even 
though I feel that that purpose and policy 
are generally well understood. First, we 
in the United States and in this Gov- 
ernment have as a policy the freedom of 
Cuba from the present dictatorship of 
Fidel Castro and from occupation by 
Soviet troops. We should make it clear 
to the world that Cuba is as much 
occupied today as is Hungary, and that 
Soviet troops are there to impose their 
domination upon Cuba. We have as our 
purpose, the withdrawal of such troops 
and armaments from Cuba. How that is 
to be done can best be determined by the 
executive branch of the Government. 

As the director of the CIA has 
testified, all information relating To the 
security of the United States is given the 
most meticulous scrutiny. All leads will 


• y- LCU t/AAO A Aicy GG A igf ACiUCACAj CVAAU. MIC UJ.O blAA- 

the President,';? declaration that he would guished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
take such, steps as he felt necessary to Cooper], upon their statements today 
pfdtgct the security of this country. _ He relating, to the Cuban situation. This 


stih- ; be checked out. Nothing will be swept 


is pursuing diplomatic means to secure 
toe wpdrpiS[®>viet TKQlCLi be- 
lieve the policy which would protect this 
country, and which would be, a..Qk:ar 
policy, is that we do rfbtjccept or tolerate 
the existence of a Russian base ip Cuba, 
or anywhere else in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. _ 

.^Mr, MAflSElELD, Mr,pregident,will 

the Senator yield ? _ , __ 

The 

Brewster in the chair) . Does the Sen- 
ator/f rom iKcpfcilcky y ield to toe Senator 
from Montana? t In ^ 

■ - Mr. COOPER,. I yie ldi _ [ J „ 

Sslfe, lifA^STlEhp. . The distinguished 

» Senator from Kentucky, as always, is 
cop§P'USMyc ih,hte appvoach to the 
alties which , confront, our Nation, 
ply with respect to domestic policy, 
Iso, and most especially, in the field 

of foreign policy. 

If the Senator from Kentucky was on 
toe floor at the beginning of my remarks, 
he may have heard me say that I did 

- f . t , 

. , No, 21- — 8 


is the kind of discussion and debate 
which lends dignity to the Senate. 

The Senator from Kentucky is con- 
sidered to he one, of the most able and 
informed Members of this body in toe 
field of, foreign policy. The, majority 
leader of. the, Senate. ts looked, upon as 
a scholar in tliis area. Wlien. these two 
able public servants speak as they did 
today, it ought to be reassuring to the 
American people. 

During toe past weekend, I was in my 
home State. I must confess that in talk- 
ing with my fellow citizens, I found them 
worried, concerned, and confused over 
toe Cuban situation, because of the many 
conflicting reports which come to their 
attention through the news media. Of 
course, these reports are the result of 
statements by Members of Congress and 
toe executive branch. It was my hope 
that tlie statement of toe Secretary of 
'Defense on toe radio and television and 
.before toe representatives of the press 
during the past week would do much to 


Under toe rug. This is a very sensitive 
situation. The United States has com- 
mitments all over toe world. There are 
trouble spots in many areas of toe world 
that cannot be ignored or forgotten. The 
possibility of nuclear war is ever present. 
Therefore, our approach to these prob- 
lems must be carefully designed, taking 
all these factors into consideration, and 
must be handled in a most meticulous 

and prudent manner. 

Second. We must have the objective 
of restoring free government in Cuba 
through progressive programs of political 
and economic reform. In all this, we 
need toe counsel, advice, and coopera- 
tion of our Latin-American friends and 
neighbors. President Kennedy journeys 
to San Jose, Costa Rica, for hismeeting 
in late March with the presidents of toe 
Central American Republics. I am hope- 
ful that high on toe agenda of this im- 
portant meeting will be a statement of 
common policy on toe part of toe United 
States with our Central American neigh- 
bors and other Latin American neigh- 
bors along toe lines I have indicated to- 
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The American people will not be con- 
tent until our objectives and purposes 
are realized by a program of action. 
There are many details that can be dis- 
cussed at a later date. 

It Is Imperative that rash charges 
which cannot be substantiated by facts 
do not find their way Into this Chamber 
or into the media of public Information. 
It is the solemn duty of every public 
official in this country to speak with 
caution and to use prudeftt judgment and 
extreme care when he discusses these 
highly sensitive and dangerous situ- 
ations. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
Question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Minnesota yield to the Senator from 
Al&skfl^ 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. GREENING. Does not the able 
Senator from Minnesota believe that the 
holding of the conference In Costa Rica 
is particularly appropriate, because of 
the conspicuously democratic govern- 
ment of that country? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I certainly do. 
There is no area in which there Is great- 
er concern over the Communist regime 
of Fidel Castro and its effect upon 
democratic institutions and Republics 
throughout Latin America. The confer- 
ence at San Jose can be a highly signif- 
icant' one. It is in the right environ- 
ment, with the right people, and under 
the right auspices; and I hope that out 
of that conference will come not only 
another condemnation of Castroism, but 
also a program of democratic action. 
Many things can be done and should be 
done. The economic noose can be tight- 
ened around Cuba. The freedom fight- 
ers within Cuba can be aided. Guerrilla 
fighters can be trained. Subversion can 
be combated. Many other things can be 
done. 

This Government, in cooperation with 
other Latin American governments, has 
Instituted and. has had underway for 
some time a program to meet Commu- 
nist subversion in Latin America — by 
training counteragents, by strengthen- 
ing the police forces, by the preparation 
of counterpropaganda programs, and 
by a host of other things. It is necessary 
that there be considerable expansion of 
the many efforts which are being made 
by our Government and by other gov- 
ernments to check the movement of 
Communist subversion and ultimately 
to destroy the Communist penetration 
■ of this hemisphere. The American peo-j 
I pie will be satisfied with nothing less._ 


TRIBUTE TO ROBERT FROST 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, only 
recently the Nation suffered a tragic loss 
in the death of one of its great citizens 
and great poets, Robert Frost. Today, 
we should pause to honor the memory 
of this beloved American poet. * 

The mantle of greatness has never 
been limited to the athlete, the orator, 
the soldier, the adventurer, the leader. 
It has its more quiet and unobtrusive 
forms, Its peaceful sunsets, and its child’s 


innocence. It has forms that capture 
us unaware in gentle assaults, placing 
something beautiful in our hearts for- 
ever. Such was the greatness of Robert 
Frost, 

Now the sure voice that sang from the 
strong hills of Vermont has been stilled, 
but only for a moment, only out of re- 
spect for the etemalness of death, for a 
true poet’s voice never dwindles away 
into echoes, but rings clearly for all ages. 

His fellow poets around the world loved 
him as one of the master singers, the 
poet of strength and simplicity. And to 
millions of Americans he was America's 
greatest poet, a craggy-faced New Eng- 
lander. who sang of his rugged country 
in a way they had never heard before. 

He published his first book of poems, 
"A Boy’s Willi” while living with his wife 
on a farm in England. He was 40 yeara 
old then, and soon returned to America, 
to publish volume after volume of poetry. 
Thousands remember being enthralled by 
his wry Yankee humor at his innumer- 
able platform readings around the coun- 
try. Honor after honor began to come 
his way as his fame spread. He won the 
Pulitzer Prize four times. And in Janu- 
ary of 1961 he traveled from his farm 
in Vermont to read one of his poems at 
President Kennedy's inauguration, an 
event which gave public acknowledge- 
ment to his place as the first poet of the 
land. 

Let us mark with restraint the passing 
of this man. Let us build him no monu- 
ment's. Can we add to those he has 
built himself? Every schoolchild has 
read them and felt them and had his 
life enriched by them. Let us only re- 
cord here one of his most beloved poems, 
"Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Eve- 
ning,’’ a poem which stands peculiarly 
by itself as a fitting eulogy of Robert 
Frost. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this poem be printed 
at this point In the Record. 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows; 

Whose woods these are I think I know. 

His house la in the village though; 

He will not see me stopping here 
To watch his woods fill up with enow. 

My little horse must think it queer 
To stop without a farmhouse near 
Between the woods and frozen lake 
The darkest evening of the year. 

He gives his harness bells a shake 
To ask if there 1 b some mistake. 

The only other sound’s the sweep 
Of easy wind and downy flake. 

The woods are lovely, dark and deep. 

But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 

And miles to go before I sleep. 


HOW FARES THE ALLIANCE FOR 
PROGRESS? 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr, President, re- 
cently our able colleague, the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
American Republics Affairs, of the 'Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, de- 
livered before the Women’s National 
Democratic Club an admirable summary 


of the situation existing in the southern 
portion of the Western Hemisphere. His 
address was entitled “Basic Facts for an 
Understanding of Latin America.’’ 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech be printed in the Record at this 
point In my remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Basic Facts fob an Understanding or Latin 
America 

(Remarks of Senator Wayne Morse before 

the Women's Rational Democratic Club, 

Washington. D.C., January 23, 1963) 

The first fact which is essential to an 
understanding of Latin America 1 b that 
Latin America does not exist except as a 
shorthand expression to describe a large geo- 
graphic area lying generally to the south and 
east of the Rio Grande River and the Florida 
Straits. Included in this are 19 Independent 
republics, 1 Soviet satellite, 3 sovereign 
members of the British Commonwealth, and 
a congeries of British, French, Dutch, - and 
American territories In varying degrees of 
self-government. 

I shall limit my remarks tonight to the 
19 independent republics and to the 1 So- 
viet satellite, because these are the coun- 
tries, stretching from Mexico to Argentina 
on the continental land mass and Including 
the island countries of Cuba, Haiti, and 
the Dominican Republic in the Caribbean, 
which most people in the United States 
mean when they speak of 'Latin America.” 
But this all-inclusive term obscures the In- 
dividual characteristics which make each of 
the 30 countries unique. These unique 
qualities are further obscured by the fact 
that all 20 have a common religion, and 
IS have a common language. 

The truth is that nowhere else in the 
world, except on adjacent sides of the Iron 
Curtain, docs one find such startling dif- 
ferences, Consider, for example, Argentina 
and Bolivia, which have a common boundary. 
Argentina Is more than 90-percent white, 
almost 90-percent literate, with a good In- 
dustries base, and — until Its recent deteriora- 
tion — a good infrastructure. Bolivia is more 
than 90-percent Indian, le6S than one-third 
literate, with no significant industry and 
with the barest beginnings of Infrastructure. 
Furthermore, almost two-thirds of the Bo- 
livian people do not speak Spanish, but only 
their ancient Indian language. The per 
capita gross national product in Argentina 
is something more than 1400; In Bolivia, 
It is substantially less than $100. 

Now. I have admittedly taken-one of the 
most extreme cases. Yet, except for the fact 
that Argentina and Bolivia have a common 
boundary, this is no more extreme than the 
differences between, say, Venezuela and 
Haiti; or between Uruguay and Paraguay. 
And important differences can be found be- 
tween any other pair of Latin American 
countries. 

It Is a cardinal error ever to generalize 
about Latin America except in the most 
banal terms. I make this point as strongly 
as possible to put you on your guard against 
my generalizations which will follow. These 
are, to a large extent unavoidable, because 
although I modestly claim some renown for 
the length of some of my speeches, even I 
cannot do Justice to 30 countries individ- 
ually in a single speech. I will try to do 
Justice to them collectively, and I will try 
to indicate the generalizations which are 
subject to the most exceptions. But I warn 
you again that little of what I say will be 
applicable to all 20 countries, and none of 
it will be applicable with equal force. 

One of the keys to this diversity is found 
in Latin America’s geography. Most of the 
.huge land area of Latin America provides 
an inhospitable physical environment. It 
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